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EDITORIAL NOTES 



We Descend it is very bad form for one journal 

to Bad Form. ^ p ra j se another or to mention spe- 
cifically its good qualities. Such con- 
duct is banned by all authentic journalistic ethics.- It 
is quite unpardonable. We are therefore aware that in 
stating in unmistakable terms our opinion of a certain 
New York newspaper's course of action lately we are 
transgressing the unwritten law, and that there is little 
hope for us. Let us get it over quickly. 

While practically all the newspapers with one accord 
were headlining war with Germany, there was one nota- 
ble exception. The New York Evening Post steadily 
and consistently headlined peace. The Post reported 
no news falsely, so far as we are aware; nor did it ex- 
clude news of importance. In fact, it gave its readers 
substantially the same news to be found in all the other 
papers. Yet, in the blackest type it has employed since 
the Lusitania sank, it was able to emphasize peace 
news — which, incidentally, was essentially the heart 
and gist of what news there was to report. Subsequent 
events have proved that these peace headlines were the 
true headlines of those days. This was journalistic 
pacifism of a high order, and a service of no inconsider- 
able value to the interests of peace. It is worthy of 
commendation, even at the cost of descending to "bad 
form." 



Second Meeting of The second meeting of the American 

the American In- T ... , . T , ,. . T 

stitute of Inter- Institute oi. International Law was 

national Law. held in Havana, Cuba, during the week 
of January 22, 1917. This important meeting was an 
outgrowth of the first one held in Washington, D. C, 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. The executive 
officers of the Institute are Hon. Elihu Boot, Honorary 
President; Dr. James Brown Scott, President; Dr. Ale- 
jandro Alvarez, Secretary General; Dr. Luis Anderson, 
Treasurer. 

It is with pleasure that we print elsewhere in these 
columns the final act of the Institute. It will be noted 
that the ten recommendations, to be known as the Rec- 
ommendation of Havana, are identically the same as the 
program of the American Peace Society adopted at a 
meeting of its Board of Directors in Washington, D. C, 
two days before the opening of the Institute. 

Each of the twenty-one American republics has, pri- 
marily through the efforts of the President of the Insti- 
tute, a -Society of International Law. Each of these 
societies is a member of the Institute. Among the foun- 
ders of the Institute are such distinguished persons as 
Louis M. Drago, of Argentina ; Buy Barbosa, of Brazil ; 



Carlos M. de Pena, of Uruguay, and Antonia Sanchez de 
Bustamente, of Cuba. Five members from each of the 
twenty-one American republics are elected from a list of 
eligibles submitted by the affiliated Societies of Interna- 
tional Law. In addition, the Institute has correspond- 
ing members in Austria-Hungary, Prance, Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Bussia, Sweden, 
and The Netherlands. 

The Declaration of the Eights and Duties of Nations 
adopted by the Institute at its first session in Washing- 
ton, January 6, 1916, as we have said before, constitutes 
the point of departure for the nations in their upward 
way toward international justice. The ten recommenda- 
tions adopted at Havana may be said to constitute the 
goal toward which the nations must strive if states are 
to fulfill the ends for which they properly exist. 

One of the interesting features of the Havana meeting 
occurred during the session of the last day, when the 
Uruguayan government, through its Minister to Cuba, 
officially invited the Institute to meet during the sum- 
mer of 1918 in Montevideo. This invitation was ac- 
cepted. 



Help for the Inter- Bef erence is made on page 92 of this 
collegiate Peace i ssue to the hopeful work of the Inter- 
Association. collegiate Peace Association. For a 

number of years this worthy group, headed by President 
Thwing, of Western Beserve University, and Prof. 
Stephen P. Weston, of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has, through thousands of oratorical contests, pro- 
moted in most effective ways the fundamental concep- 
tions of international ethics. Hundreds of young men 
have, by means of this effort, been led to an active in- 
terest in the basic principles of international relations. 
They have caught the vision that the rule of right should 
apply between nations as between individuals. Inter- 
national justice is, in consequence, demanded by these 
young men. As Professor Weston writes : 

"Human differences, equally with human agreements, 
are psychical in their nature, and not physical, and 
must, therefore, find their ultimate, as, indeed, their 
only, lasting solution in psychic principles, since physi- 
cal force can never determine aright, except by accident, 
the right or wrong of principles pertaining to the psychic 
element in human nature." 

The work of the Intercollegiate Peace Association 
aims to promote right thinking. The most rampant 
militarist can find no objection to this worthy move- 
ment. 

The American Peace Society has, for a number of 
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years, granted twelve hundred dollars for the promotion 
of this work. The increase in the cost of paper, addi- 
tional expenses connected with our propaganda, make it 
impossible for us to grant this subvention at this time. 
The money is needed now. We appeal, therefore, to all 
who have at heart the future peace of the world, that 
this twelve hundred dollars may be forthcoming at once. 
Men and women everywhere are asking, What can we 
do ? Here is something that can be done, and needs to 
be done. If it is not done, one of the most serviceable 
of all our propaganda in behalf of the future peace of 
the world will be throttled if not stopped at a time when 
this kind of service is most decidedly needed. Any one 
interested should write to the American Peace Society 
today. 

The Swiss System Mr. Philip Schaefer, formerly of the 
Criticized. Swiss national army, testified before 

the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, January 16, concerning the workings of compul- 
sory service in Switzerland. It seems that Mr. Schae- 
fer's military training began when he was twelve years 
of age. His father, being poor, was able to furnish him 
with only a tattered military coat, while the wealthier 
boys had fine uniforms. It was the wealthier boys who 
could afford to take training necessary to become officers, 
a privilege denied to those who were poor. When he 
reached the adult training force he found his lieutenant 
to be a member of one of the wealthiest families in the 
district; his captain, regimental commander, and his 
immediate superior officer were also from the richest 
families in Switzerland. He added: 

"Men from the ranks may become officers, if they take the 
training, but they are expected to follow the customs of offi- 
cers, which include dining at public restaurants at a cost 
which is beyond the purse of a working man. As the pay- 
ment to a recruit is about ten cents a day in the one period 
and sixteen cents a day in the other, it is clear that no work- 
ing man can afford to be an officer. He finds it bad enough 
to pay for tinderclothing, shoes, socks, and laundry out of 
his wages, and his family may have nothing from his earn- 
ings for their own support. Switzerland makes no provision 
for the maintenance of the destitute family of the soldier, 
except the ordinary recourse of charity. 

"So the working class fills the ranks, and the ruling class 
has the control of the army in 'democratic' Switzerland. 
Cavalry regiments, which are used in cases of strikes to put 
down the workers, are made up of those men who can afford 
to keep a horse for this purpose throughout the year. Last 
September a peaceful parade of the Young People's Socialist 
League was ridden down by such a force — men, women, and 
children trampled upon as though they were dogs. 

"When a mill strike was called, the troops from the farm- 
ing district nearby were called out by their officer, who 
managed the mill, and the town wage-workers' attempt to 
better their condition was brutally suppressed. The army 
of Switzerland has never been of any other use than that — 
the use by the rich to crush the labor movement. Swiss sol- 
diers have no more democratic treatment at the hands of 
these middle-class and upper-class officers than have Prus- 
sian soldiers. If you protest at ill-treatment you go to the 
dungeon for three days. In 1902 a soldier committed suicide 
as the result of this punishment." 



It appeared also from Mr. Schaefer's testimony that 
men belonging to the Swiss army aie easily led into in- 
temperance. He himself had been a total abstainer 
until he was forced to drink intoxicants because the 
army service bottle contained wine, the officers refusing 
to allow him milk or coffee. Still more interesting, he 
stated that the Swiss army has no defensive value for 
the reason that the country to the north is easily open 
to a German force, while to attempt resistance from the 
fortified places in the Alps would result in being sur- 
rounded and being starved out in a week. 



little The Congress of Constructive Pa- 

Incompatibilities. triotismj recently held in the city of 
Washington, a family reunion of the 
Taft administration, was organized for the most part by 
our old friend, Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood. Certain dif- 
ferences between this Congress and the American Union 
Against Militarism seem to us typical of American pub- 
lic opinion in a larger sense. 

It seems that the Executive Committee of the Union 
concluded that it should be represented upon any pro- 
gram of a "Congress of Constructive Patriotism." In 
consequence a formal request was filed with Mr. Wood 
for permission to send a speaker. Mr. Wood replied, in 
language unfamiliar to the diplomatists, that he consid- 
ered the American Union Against Militarism to be 
"damnably treasonable and that, as such, no speaker 
voicing its principles should be accorded the platform 
of the Congress of Constructive Patriotism." 

In reply to these gentle words the American Union 
issued an open letter to Mr. Wood, which reads as fol- 
lows : 

"Your suggestion that our movement is damnably 
treasonable comes with amusing inaptness from the son 
of the Fernando Wood who, as Mayor of New York in 
1861, did his best to have New York City secede from 
the Union and repudiate allegiance to the United States. 
Treason is a subject much too complex for you to han- 
dle ; we suggest that in the future you leave it severely 
alone. 

"We still stick to our contention that, if the Congress 
of Constructive Patriotism was what it purported to be, 
there was a place on its programme for a speaker who 
would state the case against conscription and in favor of 
the volunteer system which the regular army is doing 
its best to undermine. 

"Patriotism in this country is closely woven with the 
volunteer system. The vast majority of the plain people 
believe in it and profoundly distrust the movement for 
conscription. Under the circumstances, for the so-called 
'Congress of Constructive Patriotism' to refuse to hear 
any suggestions on how the volunteer system may be 
strengthened and made responsive to our needs today, 
was to write itself down as bent, not on constructive 
measures,' but on considering how, by agitation, hysteria, 
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and legislation, the volunteer system may be discredited, 
broken down, and finally scrapped for that Prussian con- 
scription which it professes to abhor." 

When, oh when, can the constructive patriots and the 
anti-militarists get together in the name of a construct- 
ive peace? 



What the President Everybody knows what the Presi- 

Did Not Say to dent gaid to the Senate on January 23 . 

the Senate. , r . , . » , . , » ,. 

He said, if we are to judge from his 

interpreters, everything that his various interpreters 
would have him say. Indeed, so well has he been in- 
terpreted by every one in this country and abroad that 
we shall forego much of our inalienable right to inter- 
pret him to suit ourselves, and revert instead to a few 
facts as to what he did not say. This aspect of his 
speech, we feel, has been greatly neglected, and it re- 
veals a few matters of some interest to our readers. 

The President did not say that the United States 
would join an International League to Enforce Peace. 
He did not say that he was formulating the opinion of 
America. He did not dictate to the warring nations 
the only terms on which the United States would recog- 
nize the peace agreement that they should make. He 
did not say that "peace without victory" meant a victor's 
peace. The force which is to cohere the international 
arrangement he outlined he did not specify or imply to 
be either military, naval, or economic. He did not say 
that freedom of the seas could be obtained in the same 
ways that we have tried to maintain it in the past. He 
did not "interfere in others' affairs" in suggesting a free 
Poland, provided "I take for granted that statesmen 
everywhere are agreed" means anything. 

There are many other things that Mr. Wilson did not. 
say. To enumerate them all, it is only necessary to 
search the statements with which he has been accredited 
and endeavor to find adequate grounds for them in the 
text of his address. Many of the things attributed to 
him have been buried or superseded by the subsequent 
events. What he actually said, we venture to predict, 
will outlast the present excitement and be present in the 
thought of more and more internationally minded folk 
as time goes on. 



Si Non "I shall not believe in the brother- 

Sequltur, j^^ Q f man ag a p rac tical, statesman- 

gnin . ^k e ru j e f or wor id government until 
I find Californians who are willing that their daughters 
should be married to Chinamen or until I find some 
Mississippian who is willing that his sister should marry 
a negro. When those far-off days are here, then I shall 
know that we have reached the era of the brotherhood of 
man. 



"Meanwhile I am an American. / want no inter- 
nationalism. I want no conglomerate flag of all the 
nations, with a yellow streak down the middle. I know 
what the Star-spangled Banner stands for. I know what 
it has stood for in history. When I behold it my ears 
seem to hear the shrill music of Lexington's fifes and 
the grim rattle of the drums at Concord. There is an 
echo which reverberates in my head. It is the thunder 
of Perry's cannon on Lake Erie. I see the sharp escarp- 
ment of Missionary Ridge. I see the charge of Pickett 
at Gettysburg, and I see the stubborn Union battle-line 
whose heroic valor checked that heroic assault. I hear 
the deep bass of Dewey's guns at Manila, and I hear the 
sharp rattle of musketry in Cuba. I know what that 
banner stands for in peace, how it stands for liberty and 
honesty and courage and for the rights of man; how it 
stands for the homely virtues of the family and for the 
friendships which gather around the fireside. 

"May the God of our fathers ever protect and defend 
that flag. May it rise triumphant. May it ever be un- 
folded to the music of the trumpet which shall never 
sound 'retreat,' and may it wave forever. [Loud ap- 
plause.]" 

— Representative Gardner, of Massachusetts. 
Congressional Record, vol. 54, No. 58, page 
3782. 

"Paranoea, paranoia, n. A chronic form of insanity 
developing in a neuropsychopathic constitution, present- 
ing systematized delusions of more or less definite scope, 
while in other directions there may appear a fair amount 
of mental health. The prognosis is extremely bad." 

— The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, edi- 
tion of 1913, page 4281. 



On Being How they must have laughed at us 

Laughed At. during those early days in February! 

Imagine Paris, London, Petrograd — 
yes, and Berlin, too — picking up stray copies of Ameri- 
can newspapers or fragments cabled abroad from those 
papers and laughing that short, ironical, cynical laugh 
of derision at America! America, the preacher of 
peace, the counter-of-ten-before-hitting, the noble ab- 
stainer from war, the dreamer of international con- 
cord — this same America shrieking in half-page black 
headlines of national insults, overt acts, hundred-million- 
dollar military appropriations, million-men national 
guards, and war, war, war ! All this sudden formula of 
war thrust forward in a moment by the greatest adver- 
tiser we have of the national state of mind — the Ameri- 
can press : it gave Europe, indeed, a comical picture of 
a great, easy-going, good-tempered giant suddenly 
floundering into a screaming frenzy at what in compari- 
son with actual war is but a pin-prick. 
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If Europe did not laugh — and we confess we have 
heard no echo of cosmic levity — there is possibly just 
one reason: instead of reading our unofficial headlines, 
Europe must have been studying pretty closely the 
words of our official spokesman; for while our press, 
with the aid of our short-tempered patriots, was doing 
its best to make us ridiculous, President Wilson was 
doing his best to make us dignified, intelligible, and em- 
phatic. The newspapers and the patriots aforesaid did 
their best to read war into his words; but Europe has 
learned to treat serious things more analytically, and, 
if we may judge from the cabled comments of its lead- 
ers, took the trouble to find the true American note of 
peace that was there. Consequently the press and the 



patriots are beginning to find themselves a bit short of 
breath, and to discover that they are whirling their 
arms in the air without much perceptible effect. Fur- 
thermore, Europe is not laughing. 



"Is it moral, or is it wise from the standpoint of our 
eventual security," asks Mr. A. Wise Wood, of New 
York, "for us to be parties to the making of peace, so 
long as the red god of insolent ruthlessness is astride the 
charger of victory? I say, No!" So long as the red- 
eyed god of militarism is astride the Pegasus of Mr. 
A. Wise Wood's imagination, lie will continue to sax- 
things like this. 



ARMED NEUTRALITY WITH A PURPOSE 

By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 

Associate Professor of History, Columbia University 



(As we have pointed out editorially, the President's note 
to Congress anent the new German blockade is essentially a 
peace note, yet it emphasizes this nation's purpose to pre- 
serve the rights of neutral commerce and the lives of its 
citizens from unwarranted attack. What lay in the Presi- 
dent's mind when he implied an intention to avoid war and 
yet affirmed his purpose to protect the United States' rights 
at sea is not yet known, but that a definite and constructive 
means of achieving this double purpose with firmness and 
without inconsistency exists cannot be doubted. One such 
means is admirably presented in the following document, 
originally printed in Survey, where it appeared under the 
title : "Which? War without a Purpose, or Armed Neu- 
trality with a Purpose?" We are assured that the proposals 
here presented have come to the attention of government 
officials and have been accorded the closest attention by 
them*— The Editors.) 

With the immediate causes of the present European 
war and with many, if not all, of its immediate re- 
sults as between European powers, the United States, 
I take it, is not concerned. Individually Americans may 
dislike and denounce the subjection of Belgium to Ger- 
many or of Servia to Austria-Hungary; individually 
they may likewise dislike and condemn the annexation 
of Constantinople by Eussia or the failure of Great 
Britain to grant autonomy to Ireland. They may even 
feel that there is little to choose between entrusting Po- 
land to the "tender mercies" of a Hohenzollern or a 
Hapsburg and putting it under the sceptre of a "benevo- 
lent" Czar. The European war was not of American 
making; it is not now being waged directly and pur- 
posely either for or against American interests; and the 
best interest of the United States will not be served by a 
complete crushing of either group of belligerents. 

How, then, is the United States involved in the pres- 
ent war? Only in the general way in which we have 
been involved in every great struggle that has depended 
for its issue upon maritime supremacy. Ever since our 
country declared its independence, Great Britain has 
asserted and' maintained a naval preponderance among 
all the Powers, and on every occasion on which her naval 



preponderance has been assailed we have willingly or un- 
willingly been involved. During our own War of Inde- 
pendence, Prance and Spain went to war with England, 
and so vexatious became the belligerents' (especially the 
English) restrictions on neutral trade and commerce by 
means of the seizure of merchant vessels and the procla- 
mation of paper blockades — so intolerable became the lot 
of neutrals — that Eussia, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, and Portugal formed an armed neutrality, de- 
manding — 

(1.) Free passages of neutral ships from port to port 
and along the coasts of combatant nations. 

(2.) Inviolability of an enemy's goods in neutral 
ships, with the exception of such goods as were contra- 
band of war, and 

(3.) Exact definition of a blockaded port, a merely 
nominal (paper) blockade, that is, one not enforced by 
a sufficient number of ships of war in the vicinity of the 
specified harbor, being declared inadmissible. 

The Armed Neutrality League did what it could to 
enforce its demands by convoying merchantmen and by 
protesting vehemently and unitedly against violations of 
its principles. Although it did not have sufficient naval 
strength to give full force to its decrees in each and every 
case, it succeeded, nevertheless, in winning recognition 
of its principles from one group of belligerents (France, 
Spain, Holland, and the United States) and in securing 
considerable abatement of English pretensions. 

Again, during the wars of the French Eevolution and 
of the Napoleonic era, neutrals were confronted with 
much the same situation. In the earlier stages of this 
prolonged conflict, the United States, in defense of its 
neutral commerce, almost came to blows with France. 
In the later stages of the same general struggle, the 
United States actually did come to blows with Great 
Britain. And in the midst of the Franco-British con- 
flict (1800), the Baltic powers revived their Armed 
Neutrality. This second Armed Neutrality was not 



